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For the Companion. 
MAY WINN. 


“What a sunbeam!” cried old grandfather Winn, 
and almost every body who knew May Winn echoed 
the words. 

May was spending her summer at the old farm- 
house. It was a veritable farm-house, too, had been in 
the possession of the Winn family for over a hundred 
years. May told how the first Winn, a man of im- 
mense stature, turned his house once into a fort, and 
kept off great numbers of the Indians who thirsted for 
blood. .Then she would point to ancient embrasures 
as proofs of the verity of her account, or appeal to 
grandfather, who, seated in his great arm-chair, his 
locks bleached white and falling over his temples and 
throat, always said “yes, yes,” to every thing his pet 
queried. 

It was one of the pleasantest old places in the world, 
that same Winn farm, with fields sleepy and nodding 
with their fulness of pasturage; great tracts of corn; 
orchards of apple, peach and pear trees; long reaches 
of fragrant clover; and now and then fences of stone, 
with broad, white seams and vines overlapping, full of 
luscious fruit. 

May had been sent hither—well—it could scarcely 
be told why. The physician said she ought by all 
means to have country air and country living, but he 
never mentioned the dark forebodings that sometimes 
filled him with pain when he saw how she was wor- 
shipped. For May was an only child, born and reared 
in'affluence. She was beautiful, loving and unworldly. 
Both parents were professing Christians, both had lav- 
ished every proof of love on this, the darling of their 
hearts. 

So Mrs. Winn sent May down to the old Winn farm, 
to eat strawberries and drink milk, intending to go 
there herself as soon as her household duties would 
permit. 

May was nearly nineteen, now, but she seemed al- 
most childish as she flitted from room to room,—now 
among the flowers, in her garden hat, now helping her 
sturdy old grandmother, by hindering her, as the latter 
often declared. 

But the girl’s chief charm was her beautiful dispo- 
sition. No cloud seemed ever to fall upon ber heart. 
Happy in the morning, happy at noon, happy at night; 
a sunbeam to those at home, a sunbeam to whoever 
chanced to come in her way. 

Happiest of all did she seem when, on the Sabbath, 
she accompanied her grandparents to the venerable old 
church on the hill. Every body there knew May; 
every bgdy welcomed her. Many wise speeches were 
made on her account that she never heard. 

“She’s too good to live,” said old Aunt Sarah, who 
always made it a business to watch her as soon as she 
came in sight. ‘And in truth, they do say that all her 
family except her mother died young. She was Han- 
nah Orton, I remember, a pale, young thing when she 
married, and the only one left out of eleven. Only 


consumption.” And saying this, she drew a thick 
piece of gingerbread from her reticule, and sat down in 
the shadow of a huge elm to eat it, and wait for the 
bell that was to announce another session. 

May had also brought her luncheon; and while the 
old folks went into the parsonage to dinner she strolled 
quietly around the little church-yard. Aunt Sarah 
still kept her eyes fixed upon the folds of white muslin 
that now fluttered, and again almost disappeared. 
Presently she saw May turn quickly and walk towards 
her. 

“Aunt Sarah,” she said, and her breath was short 
with the effurt of walking, “there’s a new grave down 
there by the Baker tomb, and a beautiful white rose- 
bush at the head. It looks like a new-made grave, al- 
most.” 


“It is, dear,” said Aunt Sarah, shaking off the crumbs 














of her gingerbread with solemn dignity ; “it’s only been 
there a week; and what makes the rose look so well, ! 
dear, it’s sunk in a large flower-pot, and you wouldn’t | 
know but what it had been growing for years, would | 
you?” : 

“But who is buried there, Aunt Sarah ?” 

“Well, dear, it’s a young thing just about your age, 
or, it may be, a year older; only she was married. She 
was @ stranger to all of us. She had been on a visit to 
Some relations, and was took sick the night she ar- 
tived intown. Poor child! a fever set in, and in less 
than a fortnight she was brought here!” 

“O, her poor husband! what did he do?” cried May, 
With a dreary voice. 

“He couldn’t do any thing, child. He couldn’t save 
her, you know; and he was one of them dreadfal still 
Sort of young men, that never let any body know how 
they feel, but his face was as white as ashes at the fu- 
Neral, and he never shed a tear, only stood at the grave 
and looked, and looked. 0, it was dreadful !” 

“She was very young to die; and so happy as she 
was, too, perhaps! O, I should rather go before that, 
and leave the less to mourn me.” 

‘Don’t you talk so, Miss May. You’re full of life, 
and look so rosy and healthy.” 

“O, I’m not so very healthy,” said May, in a strange 
way. “I wonder if she, the poor, young creature, was 
Teady to go!” she added, after a moment of thought. 





“Did you ever hear any thing? ever hear whether she | 





Dante, who has meanwhile departed, a good deal of- 
fended, is immediately followed and invited anew. 

He coines to supper superbly dressed in crimson and 
gold, and is served with extreme attention. But the 
courtiers observe with amazement that he pours the 
soup down his sleeves, tucks cutlets into his bosom, 
and smears his velvet jerkin with rich sauce. 

“Good gracious, your majesty,” says the boldest of 
these supping nobles, “‘why has this poet such brutezza 
in his manners ?” 

The question is passed on by the king to Dante, whe 
gravely replies, “When I came here dressed shabbily, 
and sat quietly in my corner, I was forgotten and over- 
looked. I now come in very fine clothes, and am very 
much attended to. I therefore concluded it was rather 
my clothes than myself that you admired and invited, 
and I was willing to bestow on them a share of your 
hospitality.” 


——_. +o ---— - 


ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
IN THE REED-BEDS. 


Some years ago I left Melbourne to spend a few 
weeks in shooting and kangaroo-hunting on the station 
of a squatter friend, whose run was situated a hundred 
miles or so from Melbourne. He himself was absent 
ona visit to Sydney; but I had been previously ac- 
quainted with his superintendent, a Scotchman named 
Macfarlane, who made me heartily wlecome. 

The head station, like all others in the more newly 
settled districts, consisted of bark or slab huts grouped 
irregularly together within a paddock, which extended 
for more than a mile along the river. Three of these 
were respectively occupied by the superintendent, his 
overseer and married hut-keeper. 

In general I was accompanied on my sporting expe- 
ditions by one of the blacks, a few of whose miamis 





SEARCHING FOR ELLIOT’S TRACKS. 


had a mother living, or a father?) The shock must | eyes open; they would close in spite of all her exer- | 


have been worse to her mother, I think. And she dy- | tions, though now and then she caught herself with an 


ing among strangers—that is, if she didn’t get to her. 


(so they said afterwards,) but she was a Christian, and 


though she hadn’t her senses scarcely five minutes at sent her to another part of the seat, where the sun, | 
a time, yet when she had she talked of her Saviour and | though pale, was yet lingering. It was like awaking 


of His promises.” 

“Do you know,” said May, softly, “I sometimes 
think that it must be beautiful to die young ?” 

“Nonsense, Miss May. You who have every thing 
heart can wish, and ought to be so happy.” 

“Iam happy, Aunt Sarah; sometimes it seems as if 
I was almost too happy; and yet I do really and truly 
think it must be be.utiful to leave all the coming cares 
of this world and go to heaven.” 

“O, child, how can you?” cried Aunt Sarah, who 
was one of the most practical people in the world. 

“I suppose it’s foolish to talk so, and I wouldn’t tell 
mother these things for the world; for, to speak the 
truth, she’watches me just as if she was afraid I should 
go sick every moment. But there come the minister 
and grandfather.” 


Miss Sarah went to her pew with strange and sad 


| forebodings. She had noticed with dismay (for, being 
| an old nurse, she was not unskilled in such things) the 


quick, short breath of May Winn, when she threw 
herself down under the shadow of the great tree by 
her side. She had seen the varying color, the bright 
blue veins, and the skin, too transparent for perfect 
health, and her heart failed her. If she should be 
taken away, she thought, it would just kill her mother, 
for any body can see that the girl is her idol. 

May satin the otd side pew where Dea. Winn had 
presided for so many years, and where the shadows of 
dead Dea. Winns might be supposed to glide about— 
if such things ever did happen—and watched the old, 
white-headed man in the pulpit. She wondered, in 
her reverie, if he ever thought of the past, if he ever 
built over again those shining castles of youth. She 
wondered how many years his old wife had been dead, 
and when it would be his turn to be carried out to his 


were pitched in the paddock, about a couple of hundred 
yards from the huts. Macfarlane was having a num- 
ber of substantial out-station huts erected in different 
parts of the run, in place of the bark constructions 
which had hitherto served. For this job he had en- 
gaged a bush carpenter named Elliot, who, with his 
wife, occupied a hut at the lower end of the paddock, 


| expiatory shake; and grandfather saw not May’s dan- | which he left for his work on Monday mornings, sel- 
“No, my dear, for she had no mother and no father, | ger. 


| 
| 


silent place deep by her side. Nor was her tranced’ 


thought broken till the sweet tones of the quartette in 
the choir seats fell on her ear: 
“Jerusalem. my glorious home, 
Name ever dear to me.” 

How the words and the music thrilled through her! 
What splendors opened on her vision! How beautiful 
were those gates, those streets! What was there here 
compared tothem! Only once before had such emo- 
tions filled her with rapture. It was when she heard 


one of the noblest songsters the world ever knew ‘sing, ‘ 


“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


Bowing her head as the old clergyman followed with 
a@ prayer, she wept tears of quiet happiness, and her 
sense of joy was almost a pain as she hung npon the 
words of the white-headed old man. 

Gradually, before the sermon closed, the wind had 
crept round to that quarter whence, by stealth, it sends 
arrows of damp, that penetrate before danger is appre- 
hended. The clouds obscured the sun. 

Poor Grandmother Winn, who sat in the far-off cor- 
ner of the great pew, had striven in vain to keep her 


The girl was warned herself by an ominous chill that 


dom coming in again to the head station till the end of 
the week. 


With this man I had got acquainted, from having 
; Sometimes met him at night-time fishing on the 
from a dream of Elysium to the coldest realities of life. | river banks; for he was a keen sportsman, and we oe- 











May had listened to the pastor’s simple yet vivid de-| 


scription of heaven in a sort of ecstasy ; now she sank 


back with an uncomfortable feeling which she vainly | ted bushman, more than usually taciturn, and even 


strove to shake off, but that rather grew upon her, | 


making her almost impatient with herself. 


casionally made our excursions in company. He ap- 
peared to be, like most of his class, a rough, uneduca- 


morose in his manners; but we suited each other well; 
for, as he seldom spoke unless I first addressed him— 


It was scarcely a week before a pale, shadowy thing | I above all things dislike a talkative companion—we 


lay where once the blooming cheek and soft tresses 
had been wont to rest. 


Alas for poor May, beautiful May! The fever had 


got on capitally. One thing, however, I observed in 
him; and that was, that, whether from being always 
absorbed in his own thoughts, or from mere want of 


worn her cheeks hollow; the rich locks had been sev- observation, long as he had been in the bush, he was a 
ered from the heated brow; the eyes wandered in un-| very poor guide through it, generally being out in his 


meaning brilliancy,—they did not even search for love. | calculations as to the straight road home again. 


Her mother bent frantically over her. Again and | 


again did they draw her away. In vain did the good 


One day I agreed to go fishing for eels at mght with 


Elliot, on his return from the out-station where he was 


pastor beseech her to look to heaven, to seek consola- | working. So, after supper, taking my lines, and call- 


tion there. She could not—or would not. 


ing at the blacks’ camp on my way, fur one of the 
| Ing P 


On the day when May died she sat by herself, neither | boys, I walked over to the creek, in the waterholes of 
speaking, moaning nor weeping. They prayed for her, | Which we were to pursue our sport, and where he had 


but she heeded it not. She was in despair. Sweet 


agreed to meet me. He was not there, however, when 


words of heaven and angels fell upon dull, cold ears, | I arrived, and hours passed over without his making 


She smiled in derision when they appealed to her reli- | 


gious feelings. It seemed that in losing her child she 
had lost even God. ° 

Very sad was that funeral. Though an infinite peace 
seemed breathed upon the lovely features of the dead, 
and heaven’s own seal was there, shrieks and cries of an- 
guish filled the house. The mother, attired from head 
to foot in black, would not be consoled. At the grave 
it was feured her reason would give way; it was the 
sight of one without hope—in the world or in heaven. 

And after that the house was as a tomb. Crape hung 
from all the windows, the shutters were closed, so that 
no light could enter, and the bereaved mother sat in 
her mourning garments. 

So it is now; to her there is no mercy, no faith, no 
heaven. The words of consolation she will not hear; 
and thus, with silent weapons, fights against God con- 
tinually. 

I have written no fancy sketch. At this moment the 
childless one sits in the shadow of her own unbelief. 
At this moment friends are wondering in what all this 
willend. God grant that, at last, that faith which her 
child possessed may lead her soul to catch a glimpse of 
God’s merciful providences, and to declare hereafter 
that even His bereavements are all prompted by love. 


———o— 


HONORED FOR HIS CLOTHES. 


There is a very ingenious and humorous story in a 
very old collection of Italian tales by one Sercambi, 
who represents the poet Dante as being invited by some 
king to dinner. He comes dressed very shabbily, sits 
below the salt, and is overlooked and forgotten till af- 
ter the feast, when the king says: 


“By-the-by, what is become of that poet I intended 
to talk to?” . 


his appearance; and I at last returned home. 

It was past midnight, and we had been asleep about 
an hour, when we were awakened by a knock at the 
hut door. 

“Who is there ?” said Macfarlane. 

“It’s me, sir,” replied our hut-keeper’s wife. 

“Here is Mrs. Elliot in a great way about her hus- 
band, and she wants to know when you or the doctor 
saw him last, and where. He's never come home yet.” 

Macfarlane jumped up, and hastily put on his clothes. 

“Then he has lost himself again, to a certainty. 
Have you sent across the river? This is Saturday, 
and perhaps he has gone down to the ‘Sun,’ and may 
be staying there.” 

“No, sir,” said Mrs. Elliot herself, coming in at the 
now opened door; “he is not there. I was over there 
myself; for I have been spending the evening with 
Mrs. McRae at the store. No,” said the poor woman, 
bursting into tears, “the is lost; I shall never, never see 
him again.” 

“Nonsense, woman,” said Macfarlane, angrily. 
“What if he is lost? It is a fine night, though cold 
and you know he always carries flint and steel or 
matches, and can camp down comfortably till day-. 
break. However, as you have got that notion in your 
head, we will start and have a look for him. Take her 
into your hut, Mrs. Laidlaw, and tell your husband to 
catch Peter and Snowball, and another horse for him- 
self; and as he passes the blacks’ camp, tell him to 
send up Jimmy and Doolibut.” 

“This will be the second time people have had to go 
after that man,” said Macfarlane, ‘‘he was once lost for 
two daysupon the Darling. How he can have managed 
to lose himself, however, coming from Moorundi, beats. 
me; for there is a cart-track all the way through the 
timbers, and a child could find its way across the 





ridges, one would think. But it’s astonishing what a 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








difference there is in men as regards that same organ 
of locality.” 

The horses were driven up and saddled, and a number 
of the blacks collected about the hut. The earlier part 
of the night had been dark, the sky being overcast, but 
not a cloud was now to be seen; the moon was entering 
her second quarter, and long since hadset. The super- 
intendent gave orders for a large fire to be lit on the 
summit of one of the ridges in the neighborhood, and 
a gun to be fired once every five minutes, and then 
ealled in the two blacks he had selected to track the 
wanderer. 

“Jimmy, and you, Doolibut; you think you make a 
light, see track belongin’ to Bob Elliot, to-night ?” 

The two conversed together 2 moment, and inquired 
what time the man had started to come to the head 
station. Macfarlane told them, taking the hand of one, 
and pointing out the position of the sun at the time. 

“Sun sit down there. ’Pose you find his track to- 
night, mine give it you flour, suga?, plenty bacca, and 
a jumbug (sheep) for dinner to-morrow.” 

Stimulated by this prospect, the two lubras (black 
fellows’ wives), who liad followed their lords from the 
camp, urged their departure; and they started at once, 
taking a supply of bark and candles, and a tomahawk 
for stripping more. The hut-keeper also manufactured 
a bottle lantern; that is, a bottle with the bottom knock- 
ed out, and a candle stuck in the neck inside, in case 
the wind should rise, and rode after them. Macfarlane 
and I followed more leisurely, to give them time to 
reach the place of search. 

We rode on over the rolling sandy ridges, through 
bushes wet with the frosty dew, in the direction the 
blacks had taken. The stars shone brightly above our 
heads, but a light mist hung over the landscape, settling 
more densely in the hollows, and circumscribing our 
view to the immediate neighborhood of the ridge we 
were passing over atthat moment. On the low grounds 
by the creck, and on the reed-beds, it spread still more 
thickly, veiling the timber in their vicinity in its folds. 
We soon overtook the blacks and the hut-keeper, and 
checking our horses, we allowed them to precede us. 

At this moment the blacks halted. We had reached 
the northern boundary of the rolling district, and were 
about to descend the last slope, down to where the tim- 
ber began. Between these extended an open level 
space of several hundred yards, free from bushes. 

“Where will they begin the search ?” we asked the 
hut-keeper. 

“Well, sir, they calculate that he must have had day- 
light enough to see the wheel-marks of the spring-cart 
that takes out the rations every weck, and follow it to 
the edge of the timber. He would reach the open 
ground here about dusk, or may be a little later, unless 
he stepped out pretty brisk; for it’s a good five-mile. 
They are going to look for him to our left, because they 
say if he turned off to the eastward; no harm can hap- 
pen to him; the creek there will pull him up, and he 
will follow it up or down; but, if he has swerved off to 
his right, and got somehow jammed in amongst the 
reeds, he is such a stupid fellow, they say, that he will 
never get out without help.” 

The blacks had, meanwhile, been preparing their bark 
and candles, and now commenced their search, one 
keeping just within the shade of the trees, and the 
other a little out in the open, making casts in all direc- 
tions, and crossing and recrossing each other’s path re- 
peatedly. Thus they proceeded, their lights flickering 
in and out of the timber, we following at a distance, 
leading our horses, and trying to keep ourselves warm, 
until a quarter of a mile of ground had thus been ex- 
amined. The night was calm, and so far favorable for 
the search, which, however, could, under the circum- 
stances, only be prosecuted very slowly. The overseer 
had in the meantime ridden across to the reed-bed, and 
gallopped up and down its margin, firing his revolver to 
attract the wanderer’s notice; but no answering call 
came. 

Three-quarters of an hour had passed, when all at 
once the black out on the open gave a cooey, and we 
remounted and gallopped up to him. 

“Got it track belonging to Bob, massa!” 

“Where, Jimmy? show us;” and, jumping off, we 
examined the ground; but I confess I could distinguish 
nothing, even when I went on my knees and held the 
burning bark close to the ground, which was there hard 
clay, thinly covered with withered grass. Presently, 
however, as the black, in following the traces (which 
were several hundred yards from, and parallel to the 
cart-track) up the slope, came to a softer soil, we, too, 
now and then distinguished the foot-marks of Elliot 
plainly enough. Jimmy, who had his candle lashed to 
a forked stick, by which he held it close to the ground, 
trotted on with his companion, ascending and descend- 
ing ridge after ridge, and winding amongst the bushes 
with a speed perfectly marvellous to us. 

“These tracks keep going straight enough for the 
home station,” said Macfarlane, after they had proceed- 
ed for nearly a mile. . 

“Not for much longer, I fear. 
blacks have stopped.” 

They were in a hollow or basin, formed by a circular 
ridge which bounded it on all sides, and which sloped 
-downwards with an equal descent in every direction. 
‘Like most of the ground about, these slopes were, as 
ewell as the level at the bottom, covered with bushes on 
san average about shoulder-high; but the spot where 
‘the blacks stood was a small, open space free from 
ithem, and about a dozen feet square. 

“Bob Elliot light 'um pipe here!” said Doolibut, as 
«ve joined him at the foot of the ridge. 

“How do you know that, Doolibut?” asked Macfar- 
uane. 

The black held his candle, which, with the help of 
strips of bark, he had converted into a kind of torch, 
close to the ground, and with his toes he pointed out 
several foot-marks placed closed together, as of a man 
halting awhile in that spot, the soil here being compar- 
atively soft; and he also held out to usa burnt frag- 

ment of a match, which his sharp eyehad detected. At 
this moment Jimmy, the other black, who had struck 
off to the left for some distance up the bridge, returned. 

“Bob fust time lose himself along a Aere. Him pull 
away over yonder;” and he pointed at right angles to 
the course of the tracks we had hitherto been pur- 
suing. 


See!” said I, “the 


It was only too true. The unfortunate man had, in 
the dusk of the evening, or by the uncertain light of 
the moon, descended into this hollow, walking in the 
proper direction, but had stopped at the bottom to fill 
and light his pipe; after doing which he had proceed- 
ed, as he doubtless thought, to mount the slope opposite 
to where he had descended. But it was notso. In re- 
suming his way he had unwittingly made a Aalf-turn to 
the Jeft, and thus mounted the ridge, which everywhere 
surrounded the hollow, at right angles to his former 
course. This was a mistake which might very easily 
be temporarily made, even in daylight, as there were 
no trees or other prominent objects about the spot to 
serve as landmarks. 

The blacks again picked up the tracks, which now, 
instead of the south, led due east, and followed them 
without difficulty for nearly half a mile farther. After 
a time they again halted at a spot where the wanderer 
had evidently first begun to suspect that he was out of 
his course, and‘ that the lights of the inn, and of the 
blacks’ fires at the ferry, were not visible in the distance, 
as they should have been had he gone right. Utterly 
unaware of the fatal error he had committed, after a 
pause of hesitation Elliot had evidently come to the 
conclusion that he had kept too much to the right, for the 
tracks now took another very decided turn to the left, 
and he had commenced walking toward the north-east ; 
and for awhile he had held pretty steadily in that direc- 
tion. Then, for the first time, we began to notice signs 
of anxiety and confusion. He had now stopped often, 
as if to consider, and after every pause, on resuming his 
course, he swerved somewhat from the line he was pre- 
viously pursuing. In skirting round thick bushes or 
patches of scrub of larger size than ordinary, he several 
times deviated considerably, going sometimes in one di- 
rection, sometimes in another, but, upon the whole, al- 
ways trending more and more to his left, until at last he 
was steering north (thatis, goiag back towards the tim- 
ber he had left,) and then north-west, and finally, after 
very many pauses, and much zig-zagging to and fro, he 
reached the north-west corner of the ridgy district, near 
to the angle where the reeds joined the timber he had 
emerged from not long before. He had thus made 
nearly a complete round, crossing his own tracks at a 
spot where we and our horses had passed over them un- 
observed on our way down. 

Upon reaching this point, as if the wanderer had re- 
gained the knowledge of his whereabouts, we found the 
signs of irresolution disappear; for the traces showed 
that he had struck off at once in a definite direction, and 
for nearly a quarter of a mile he had proceeded oblique-~ 
ly across the level ground which intervened between 
the ridges and the reed-beds, over which the mist lay in 
adense cloud. The timber was close at hand, but per- 
fectly invisible. 

“Surely,” exclaimed Macfarlane to me, as we follow- 
ed in the wake of the trackers, ‘‘he would find out where 
he had got to now. These reeds in our front extend in 
one solid though winding wall right. down to the river. 
Why, a blind man could” — 

He was interrupted by aloud exclamation from the 
blacks ahead of us, and we hurried up; for they had 
once more stopped. 


They were standing by the reeds, which, growing 
densely together, presented in the dim light the aspect 
of a wall of a uniform height of about seven feet. But 
afew yards only, however, were visible on either hand, 
and even from our horses’ backs the eye could not 
pierce through the mist which covered them for any 
distance. But the flame from our torches showed that 
the tracks we had been following sb long had suddenly 
disappeared from the ground, and, shining on the reeds, 
revealed where, bent, trampled, and thrust aside, they 
bore evidence that some heavy body had lately forced 
an entrance into their recesses. . 

We now pursued the search with the most gloomy 
forebodings. It was necessary to send across the river 
for a lantern the innkeeper had, for protected lights 
were necessary in these dense, elastic, and, ia many 
places, inflammable reeds. This caused a considerable 
delay, and it was nearly daybreak when we resumed 
the search. In such a growth, asmay be supposed, the 
difficulty of keeping a perfectly straight course was 
great; nevertheless, for a considerable distance the un- 
fortunate man had kept nearly in a right line; then, ev- 
idently thinking that he had swerved, he turned in an- 
other direction, and presently emerged upon an open 
space, occupied by one of the innumerable swamps 
which, alternating with the reeds and lagoons, spread 
for miles down the river. Round the margin of this the 
unhappy man had groped and floundered his way, seek- 
ing in vain for an opening in the encircling wall of 
reeds. The swamp was about five acres in extent, and 
in places knee-deep with water, lying on a spongy soil, 
with here and there a portion of drier ground. Upon 
these the blacks found indications that he had often 
rested. At length, cold, wet, exhausted and despair- 
ing, he had at one place, after a pause of rest, plunged 
again into the reeds, in the desperate hope of extricating 
himself. Of course, in the darkness all trace or memory 
of the particular spot where he had entered the swamp 
had been lost, and the place where he did re-enter it 
turned out to be the farthest away from the open 
ground. 

It is needless to prolong the narrative. Sometimes in 
a swamp, at others in the reeds, the devoted man had 
struggled most desperately for existence, and for sev- 
eral hours had toiled unceasingly, often resting awhile, 
and then again springing up to resume the struggle for 
dear life. At last we came upon the body, in a place 
where the soil was comparatively dry. He had ev- 
idently prepared for a longer rest than usual; for with 
his knife he had cut a large bundle of reeds, thus giv- 
ing himself room, and affording some slight protection 
against the wet earth beneath. Here he sat down for 
the last time; and, overcome with the fatigue of his ex- 
ertions and the intense cold, the drowsiness which, in 
such circumstances, is the certain forerunner of death, 
if not resisted, had crept over him, and he had yielded 
to its influence and fallen into asleep which was to 
know no awakening. 





The blacks reckoned that he must have been some 
hours struggling to extricate himself, and that he prob- 
ably sank down for the last time not long after mid- 
night. 





A fire had been lit in the timber adjacent, and means 


of restoration were instantly used, but in vain. 
“He has paid dearly for his deficiencies,” I said 


“and he little thought, when halting to cut himselfa 
pipeful of tobacco, that that halt would cost him his 


life.” 





GOD’S WORKS ATTEST HIS GREATNESS. 


There's not a leaf within the bower; 
There's not a leaf upon the tree, 

There's not a dewdrop on the flower, 
But bears the impress, Lord, of Thee. 


Thy hand the varied leaf designed, 
And gave the bird its thrilling tone; 

Thy power the dewdrop's tints combined, 
Till like the diamond's blaze they shone. 


Yes, dewdrops, leaves, and buds, and all, 
The smallest, like the greatest things,— 
The sea’s vast space, the earth's wide ball, 

Alike proclaim Thee, King of kings. 


But man alone to bounteous Heaven 
Thanksgiving's conscious strains can raise, 
To favored man alone ‘tis given 
To join the angelic choir in praise! 


Mrs. Opts. 
te 


For the Companion. 
ADVENTURES OF IKE WHITMORE. 


——<—<—<—_——_ 


Matawamkeag, as they were smoking around their 

camp-fires, an old man, with a long, grey beard, and 

3; | Carrying a heavy pack on his shoulders, came slowly 
into their midst and sat down. 

Indians rarely manifest surprise at any thing, or pos- 
sibly they may have known who he was. At any rate 
they made no demonstration at sight of the strange in- 
truder, beyond a few grunts as they lazily puffed their 
pipes. Soon a pipe was passed to him in sign of hospi- 
tality. He drew a few whiffs contentedly, and then 
with a suppressed “ugh,” rose slowly up, drawing him- 
self to an enormous height, then suddenly tearing off 
his beard and other disguises, there appeared the giant 
form and fierce features of Wild Hundred. 

He snatched his knife from his belt and shook it sig. 
nificantly. - It was covered with blood! Putting his 
hand in his belt he took out four bloody scalps, and 
pointed behind him into the forest. 

Then in a few rapid words he told his errand. 4 
large party of Walloostook or St. John Indians, who 
were at feud with the Penobscots, had tracked Kil]. 
Bear’s gang up the Matawamkeag, and intended that 
night to steal upon their camp and slaughter them all, 
Wild Hundred had appeared among them as an old 


CHAPTER VI. 

At the entrance of one of the beautiful bays that in- 
dent the coast of New England lies Fox Island. On 
this island, after a voyage in canoes of three weeks, | 
touching from point to point along the coast, Ike the | 
runaway, and his Indian companions, landed one fine 
evening about the first of Octoper. The savages had 
arranged to meet their women and children here, and 
after a few days spent in fishing and duck-shooting, to 
seek their winter-hodges in the North. 





pedlar and learned their plans while selling them pow. 
' der and liquor, they not suspecting that he understood 
‘ their language, and on coming away he had persuaded 
' four of the Indians to accompany him a little distance, 
under pretence of wanting protection. The scalps told 
the rest of the story. There were four less of the red 
miscreants to fight. : 


Instantly the fires were put out in Kill-Bear’s camp, 


and the men were set in battle order by the chief, 
| while the Big Powwow took prompt Measures to secure 


Ike was now so far from his old home that it seemed ‘ the safety of the women and children. 


to him useless to entertain longer any notions of escape, ! 


The moon was just in her last quarter, and they 


and he determined for the present to try tointerest him Could by no means be got down the river in their ca- 


self'in earnest in the pursuits of a rover’s life. 


| noes without being seen, while to go by land would be 


One day while he was upon the island, a small party | still more perilous, as théy could not hope to escape 


of excursionists came over in a skiff from Belfast to , 
visit the clitfs, and ‘see the Indians.” They were the! 


family of a rich merchant, and his visitors, relatives an expedient. 


from the south-west of New England. 


lurking eremies on either side. 

Wild Hundred, however,was not long in hitting upon 
Observing at various intervals along 
the stream, several logs that had been floated under the 


When they came into the Indian camp Ike noticed bank by the eddies and lodged there, he selected sey- 


among them a young lady whose face he was sure he 
had seen before, but with the utmost effort of memory 
he could not recall the place and circumstances. 

She could not have been more than seventeen, and 
her fine carriage and daring air while climbing the | 
rocks and roaming alout the seashore, quite captivated 
the young adventurer. 

She on her part could not but notice him more than 
the others, and converse with him, from the fact that | 
he spoke English so well; and the marked attention 
which the young, well-painted Indian (as he was sup- 
posed to be) paid her during her stay on the island, 
were the occasion of some significant nods and sly 
laughter from her companions at her expense. 

They soon had more cause to remember him than 
they had anticipated. Atone point which the party 
visited was a romantic bluff that beetled out over the 
sea, and on the very edge of this the young lady, more 
venturesome than the rest, stood waving ker handker- 
chief towards the boats in the offing, when suddenly 
she lost her footing and dropped shrieking into the 
salt waves below. 

Without a minute’s hesitation Ike jumped after her. 
Fortunately the water was deep enough to break the 
fall, or neither would have come up alive. 

Ike was a first-rate swimmer, and before the gentle- 
men of the party had scrambled down to the water's 
edge, he had seized the unlucky young lady and 
brought her safe to land. With some difficulty she was 
lifted up the rocks and borne to the Indian camp, where | 
hersterrified female friends took charge of her, and 
soon made her quite comfortable. 

This adventure satisfied the pleasure-seekers, and 
they made all haste to depart, the rescued girl scolding 
herself for her rashness, and thanking Ike warmly for 
his timely assistance. " 

On the day following, the squaws of the tribe arrived 
with their children, in canoes of their own, and soon 
after the whole gang took their departure from Fox 
Island for the distant wilds of Piscataqua. 

Honkawee, the Goosewing, was much delighted to 
meet her adopted son again, and interested herself 
greatly in his adventures; but when his daring rescue 
of the young lady was told her, she became jealous at 
once. 

“‘Wamberek love white squaw,” said she, shaking 
her head. ‘He run away once, he run away more.” 

And from that time Ike was watched narrowly by 
the Indians until they had gone up the river many 
miles above Belfast. : 

Indecd, there was need enough of this vigilance, for 
Ike had formed a secret resvlution to leave his savage 
companions on the very night after he had saved the 
girl’s life, and actually stole down to the nook where 
the canoes were moored to seize one for his purpose. 
But he was mistaken in supposing the Indians all 
asleep or busy elsewhere, and when he came to the 
water, Kill-bear and two of his men were there with 
torches, just starting out to spear fish. His presence 
was discovered, and he was obliged to laugh it off and 
make one of the party. 

Several days’ rowing brought the band to the Great 
Bend, where the river receives the waters of the Mata- 
wamkeag and turns to the south. Up this stream they 
decided to go a day’s journey, as the weather was still 

beautiful, and kill some of the abundant game along its 
banks. Amid the romantic scenery of this region and 
the excitements of beaver-shooting, Ike almost forgot 
his desire to return home. Whether his parents were 
alive or not he could not know,for he had now been ab- 
sent nearly two months without a line of tidings from 
his native town. / 

Glad as he would have been to return at several times 
since his wicked flight from home and duty, he had 
been repeatedly disappointed, and was now in that 
careless state of mind which the rapid transitions of 
lawless adventure commmonly induce in susceptible 
youth. Almost all compunction for his conscious 
wrong doing had been stifled under the hardening influ- 





eral whose knotty or snagged surface, or exccriated 
bark, afforded a convenient hold for the hands, and 
called to the squaws and their children to attach them- 
selves to these, hanging their bodies into the water till 
nothing but their heads projected above the surface on 
the side of the logs opposite to where the mvon shone. 
Having thus “manned” the pieces of timber that suit- 
ed his purpose, he pushed them into the current and 
started them on their extraordinary voyage. 

Kill-Bear and his company had not remained more 
than half an hour watching, before they detected sev- 
eral dark forms, crossing here and there the moonlit 
openings between the trees, and approaching with silent 
steps the Penobscot camp. All held their breath ex- 
pecting the signal of the chief, and Ike Whitmore, gun 
in hand, felt his heart beat and his throat grow dry, at 
the thought of so soon taking his first lesson in down- 
right battle. 

A moment more and no less than twenty of the steal- 
thy enemy were in sight. ° 
Suddenly a sound like the “peep” of a tree-frog came 
from the bush where Kill-Bear lay concealed. It was 
the signal, and at once fourteen rifles spoke through 
the still forest, hurling messages of death. 

With fierce whoops the Penobscots then sprang for- 
ward from their ambush, to scalp the fallen and give 
chase to the rest, who had turned and were figeing for 
their lives. 

Never was there a surprise more perfect or a rout 
more ignominious. The Walloostooks were completely 
panic-stricken. Wild Hundred raged as if he would 
drink their blood. His fury was fiendish. He shou 
and shrieked in the very joy of slaughter. ; 
Kill-Bear and the other Indians were not at all be- 
hind in their share of the savage vengeance, and Ike 


pressed hotly on the heels of one tall fugitive, deter- 
mined to bring him down. ; 

At the bank of the river the Walloostook turned and 
fired, but missed; Ike fired and wounded the Indian in 
the thigh, but he plunged into the stream and struck 
out for the other shore. Ike stopped to reload, keep- 
ing his enemy in sight, when just as he saw him 4p- 
proach the bauk, he noticed a floating log drift‘slowly 
by the Indian, and suddenly something seized him 
from below and held him, yelling with terror, till & 
bullet from Ike’s gun silenced him forever. A woman 
leaped upon the log, and the boy heard the voice of 
Honkawee calling, “Good shot, Wamberck! Kill 
Hurricane—big chief.” T. Be 


BATTY, THE LION-TAMER. 


A few weeks since a violent thunder-storm burst 
over Paris, and the scene in the Cirque de — 
trice, in the Champs Elysees, where the lions are kept, 
was for a brief time indescribably grand. The air was 
full of electricity, and under its influence these animals, 
as is always the case, became fearfully excited: They 
ran to and fro in ungovernable rage. They lashed theit 
flanks with their tails in passionate vehemence. Plac- 
ing their mouths to the ground, they roared in mingl 
rage and terror. Their eyes dilated, and seemed t0 
flash forth the lightnings of the tempest that rioted 
within them. Without, the roaring of the lions was 
answered by the howls of the blast and the loud 
of the thunder. With these at intervals were min- 
gled the neighings of a hundred frightened horses 
the stables of the circus. Gusts of wind swept down 
the broad avenue and bowed the lofty trees. e rm 
descended in torrents. The people fled before the 
mon of the storm. For a few minutes the whole 
ity appeared to give up to the furies of the eleme 
warfare. 

Scarce had the muttering thunders died away in dit 
tant reverberations when the time drew near 
ty’s advent among his lions. As he came in sight they 
hailed him with boisterous uproar. Standing uP’ in 
against the bars of their cage they grappled them n 
their rage and gnashed upon him with their teeth. 
man of iron nerves could hardly have looked eal 
them with calmness. Had his ly been made of 5 
he would hardly have dared to trust himself am 
them. But Batty did not quail. Ata bound he ] 
into the cage, despising all hesitation. Its iron door 
slammed after him with a loud clang. To us 








ences of savage society, in which no Sabbath and no 
true religion was known. 
One evening during the stay of the Indians up the 


looked on it seemed the of a sepulchre. He sub- 
| jects glared at him as if they would instantly ; ett 
|\‘him. For a moment he returned their glare, and 
steadily into the eyes of each. They could not 


himself, catching the bloody enthusiasm of the moment, , 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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‘of and enthusiastic vivas that Batty was seen to| now and then, but not often, seen a lizard with a double he lots i ilt = ~ | cannot stay in the house.” 
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THE PET LIZARD. even when it walks over a steep wall, polished glass, or} dred and twenty larks. This, we believe, would be a| bed. The next day he was only twice guilty of the 
be . 
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y, at led from the chucking sound they emit, or Cheep|a moment such as I speak of, a general distrust was 7 the chaplain. When he was kindly asked what was 
own- [llie—literally, hide-and-seek player; and these no| felt. Every one rushed to withdraw his hoard, fearful the matter, he replied, ‘O, it was that story the minis- 
thinks of disturbing or molesting that the next instant would be too late, forgetting en- Where is my ReceiptP ter told us about his mother ; I had just such a mother 
: i ‘ tirely that this step was most likely to insure the ruin ° d it brought h back.” ° Then falling down 
iteal- he friend above alluded to had met with a severe j ’ rng cage Rages ty Aasnes 5 hy anges pot 
he sought to avoid. The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the upen his face again, with convulsive grief he said, ‘“J¢ 
ravement; and from being a cheerful, social man,| But to return. The wealthy citizen sat gloomily| margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | Aas almost killed me; Lhad just such a mother !” ‘ 
came fH became gloomy and retired, chiefly occupied in his | Watching the outpouring of his gold, and with a grim| he has paid for his Oompanion. There within the cold walls of a prison, unaffected by 
was y. One day, as he was rummaging amongst his | S™ile listening to the clamorous demands on his cash- Ne other receipt is given. sermons or prayers, the outcast became as a weeping 
’ AY 8 ier; for although he felt perfectly easy and secure as hild before the imagi f i 
wait. lite ted making come now exvanmemente, be, fete al dia child before the imaginary presence of a pious mother 
, g g » He, to his ability to meet those demands, yet he could not —coming with her familiar, tearful face, and voice of 
ely for himself, fell in with two little beautifully- | repress a feeling of bitterness as he saw those whom he ALONE IN THE DARK. maternal love, to his dismal abode. ; 
; for- [Both round eggs. No bird could enter there, nor | fondly imagined to be his dearest friends eagerly assist-| gs. 5 inht. * said a chil ; 
give there a nest to be seen. They could not be snake’s ~—> a The rein rattles down, and the wind ts #0 wild ” 
: y . resently the door opened and a stranger was usher-| _1 shut up my eyes, and I cover my head : 
g for , for they were not larger than a white dry pea; s0| eq in, who, after gazing for a moment at the bewildered And draw myeeif up in a heap -1 she bed i ‘ 
unknown creature could have deposited them on| banker, coolly drew a chair and abruptly addressed me mK SOUL TOOUSES, BUC SRIVEr WH Teas, . 
: . tay by me, mother! It's so dark up here. Sports and Pastimes 
rout [boards of the book-shelf behind th im. " Pp ° 
etel 1d eng kh sili “ie rantery “You will pardon me, sir, for asking a strange ques- “I cannot, my darling; and why should I stay? 
etely An old venerable khansamah, or steward, who was tion; but I am a plain man, and like to com ; You are never afraid to come up here by day ; 
p e straight 
vould d to, immediately pronounced them to be lizard’s | to the point.” ‘ ey eee ‘Transpositions. 
outed 8; and when this was known, they were carefully} “ Weil, sir ?” impatiently interrupted the other. Why, has: when you're wrapt up so ay and warm, A capital game to sharpen the wits, and one from which amuse- 
‘  [oied in dry sand, and a watchful eye was kept| ,‘1 have heard that you have arun on your bank,| Do you think about things that can do you no harm?" a table, and exch pereon fe provided with a pencil anda scrap of 
Il bee t : ; . fa “ 1 it's li " .' Each one writ his or h » of a city, 
: = tae keeping the glass covered with a perforated . ‘Well baci > ihe - A faethe in Ln ‘taro im hw Bounty, river. mo ‘ nai ip ret : rr dco om historia ; cr 
° And up from the hall comes a murmur of sound, ] i J B recognition Oo 
: ; : ; i : the word as difficult a ible, and ing it with a fe 
cae we me mumtetactive, Wot from Gs) eGdiey’ quay. Be bewewe, yee Lave cny|  Geaeemeinen weit, meter. [dest anmayenow, written words of explanation; for ingtancey i & town Je selected 
eter- her there came forth a little slim, brown, active crea- c ° ’ » Jy 4 y Yet it's so light and cheerful, / know you are there.” the explanation must give some particulars of situation or cir- 
Which hifted i 1 -, | money in the bank, you had better at once draw it out, cumstance, to set the guesser upon the right track; if a person- 
»Which was shi into a clean abode, and daily | and so satisfy yourself; our cashier will instantly pay “My dear little boy, I'm afraid you forget age, the date at which he flourished, and the country which gave 
dand #@ with fies and small insects, until it grew as large | you;” and the banker rose, asa hint for the stranger| That God is near by, watching over my pet, Se ee, Se ees ee 
jian in’ man’s finger; and Mr. K., knowing how tame it| to withdraw. ‘ ‘Geo cen ws entameaeer aie Ges” been well mixed, a folded paper is drawn ‘by po gt Ay and 
struck [Ms, and how attached the Tic-tic-kie is to his old “Far from it, sir; I have not one sixpence in your In the loneliest night He is close by your side, those who cannot decipher the transposition which has fallen to 
' 4 A a hands.” If you love Him and trust Him ‘The Lord will provide.’ their share are condemned to pay a forfeit. When all have been 
Keep- FRsts, at last allowed his foundling to leave his prison. | “Then may I ask what is your business here ?” AS es ee 
fe o ~ . “ . pi y uy ce 
m ap- JMS good luck would have it, he was let loose upon| “I wished to know if a small sum would aid you at ee ee din cates oe. very amusing pastime among their friends : rinsaapliiagd 
slowly #Ptoilet-table, and always remained behind theglass, | this moment? There's no one to hurt you when God is so nigh, Ann Filkr.—The name shared by two great discoverers, one of 
d him iting out and in into one of the empty drawers and| ‘Why do you ask the question ?” His angels, to keep you, descend from the sky.” pony Bene ae region, and the other explored a re- 
, till a ly playing bo-peep when an insect was offered 4 — if it would, 1 would gladly pay in a small The child gently put his soft hand in her own, Simon Ficar ran.—A celebrated general of the Revolution, 
woman the kind hand which nursed him ‘ he aan -dealer stared Yo oy —y out th ‘ite a, a th “7 racn you gt bg than those whose followers. Suabered thomanas. cent 
ice of fi¥hen the wall-shad lit at n “You pores surprised; you don’t know my person or| If T feel attaid now, I will think that God seca" Voosarintimb.—A soldier who gave his country a government, 
Kil [Petombier made for the purpose, Kalf-alied wien {™F motive. T'ilat once explain. Do. you. recollect - ey oe 
mbler made for the purpose, half-filled with some twenty years ago when you resided in Essex ?” highest position in the country ; who becime a soldier, Without a 
T. Be t, and the rest pure oil of the cucoa-nut floating on| “Perfectly.” DO LET ME, MAMMA. wallioony avetien; o— ee Oa ope Sey 
‘op, in which blazed a wick of white cotton, the| ‘Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not forgotten the Henry Stearns, though neither ill-natured nor fretful, Telisomen ‘Bivor-—. potent sovereign, who ruled a nation 
td Would leap upon the wall, and the bright round turnpike-gate through which you passed daily? My! was accustomed to tease perpetually. He was never | with despotic sway and profound wisdom, advancing her glory 
g 
of light t' father kept that gate, and was often honored by a few! sgatistied with one answer to a request, if that answer and consolidating her power, but whose name is not recorded 
rst ght thrown by the mouth of the shade was , A / among her kings. 
1 bu favorite resting-place minutes’ chat with you. One Christmas morning my| was a refusal; but hoped, by begging, to persuade his 6 vid 
me bs lite g-piace. father was sick, and I attended the toll-bar. On that; mamma te yield. Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
- - Ms tle prominent jet-black eyes were indeed two ~ 7. sacngedi ay yh os I opened the gate for “May I go out, mamma, and slide on the ice ?” 1 
i tklers ; and wo to the{moth or insect which ventured | Y°U- ’ “No, my son.” i 
nimals, BB the ind s “Not I, my friend.” “Why, mamma?” 
~ They agic circle, or came under the fascination of| «No, sir; few such men remember their kind deeds “Because it is too cold.” 
od theif tyes! F but those who are benetited by them do not always “Why can’t I go, mamma, if it is cold ?” 
, Plac- #2 agile lizard immediately became as if transfixed; | forget them. I am perhaps prolix; listen, however,| “Because, my dear, you were very restless and un- 
ningled HR, by imperceptibly gradual paces and evolutions of a a few moments, and I have done.” well all night.’ 
+ ad ed y, it advanced until the last deadly jump was a ng selienten > symnmaaig taeda olemneh tena 
assen . és ” 
yns was . and then its victim was firmly held between two “Well, sir, as I said before, I threw open the gate Maruti, mamme?” 
d crash #Paless, but never-relaxing little jaws. for you, and as I considered myself in duty bound, I “No, dear, do not ask me again.” 
re Lng “80 the hunt went on, to Mr. K.’s great delight; wished you a happy Christmas. ‘Thank you, my lad,’ Harry went into the nursery, trundled his hoop, 
ry game being most abundant deus : *| replied you—‘thank you; and the same to you; here| played with puss,and made a fox-and-geese board. By- S. 
st down tying abun on & p night, when | js a trifle to make jt s0;’ and you threw me a seven- yf by he returned to the parlor. Across the Atlantic we have to deplore 
he rain #7 Ying white ants, grasshoppers and moths swarm, | shilling piece. It was the first money I ever possessed;! “Mamma, mayn’t I go and see William Parsons ?” a ee ee ee 
the de PPcularly in the sultry weather of August and Sep-|and never shall I forget my joy on receiving it, or| “No, my dear.” TpuamtM~vda£A. 
“4 fe er, ary sp smile — oe . ‘ a eee it, $0 meme aad My uuhele by a justice is issued, I woon, 
and as | grew up ed a little to it, till Twas ableto| ‘You have taken cold, my love; andI fear any ad- Rey RNGING INS CANES RAS APPCRT EG. 
: i... and days flew by, and the rational and ir-| rent a toil myself. You left that part of the country, ditional exposure will ~ha4 you sick.” < y 
y in dit ' nds lived on in undisturbed harmony, until, | and I lost sight of you. Yearly, however, I have been “Do let me, mamma.” 3. 
for Bat . K. was gazing with uplifted eyes on the wall | accumulating money; your present brought good for- | “T would, if you were perfectly well. Bat you must 0 0. (Good advice.) 
ght they Right, a light-colored, almost white lizard made tune with it; Iam now com ively rich, and to you be contented within doors to-day.” 
them in ’Pearance this me rane birder ectitannr Gand tense! | eras meee” es 
. . m 4 entally that there was arun' “No, Henry. Why do you trouble me so? You " 
seth. A having studied only his own. pet, knew little of| on your bank, I collected all my capital and have know arene quilly your rensensble wishes.” 4 MY 2a ie tm hos, but not in rake. 
ed opel genus besides, so he could not account for the| » ht it to lodge with you, in case it canbeof any| In this way he annoyed his parents exceedingly, and My 34 is in house, but in barn. 
; “<< fe his lizard seemed to have undergone; but in a| 483 here it is, sir—here it is;” and he handed a bun-' would probably have continued to do so for a long me ask pa a bade fo a. 
1 he was undeceived, for out crept his ‘ates dle of bank-notes to the agitated Thompson. “In a time, had it not been for the following circumstances : My 6th is in strainer, but not in sieve. 
“aoor bs zing cautio ; = own pe »| few days I'll call again;” and snatching up his hat, the . Mr. Stearns purchased a fine parrot which had been My 7th is in rye, but not in wheat. 
oe who MRtngry ns the ss “ig appearing ruffied, and at en, throwing down his card, walked out of the tanght to speak, and | chatted merrily. all day long. She And my whole is sometimes good to eat. 
> . e 
His sory (ET exchanged fierce glances, wagged their tails Thompson undid the roll; it contained £30,000! ($150, any thing she heard frequently. She had not been in Se ee eens ae ee SE 
, ' coked each other, till at last the d 1 | 000.) The stern-hearted banker—for all bankers must the house long before she could repeat most of Henry’s All is not gold that glitters. 
eat WLwith a slight * poe paren 4 7. be stern—burst into tears. The firm did not requirethis part of the conversation, which he regularly carried on anes 
o eek, o eek, > horror! ~H.8 


Prop; but the motive was so gengrous, that even a 


with his mamma when she denied his requests. 


1. 
2. ° 
3. Richard III.—Addison. RICHARDSOX. 
4. Letter R. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
1t of the subscription year, One Dolla: 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 
THE ANGEL SPIDER. 
By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 

“Ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee,” 
says Job. And so we may consider “the fowls of the 
air” and “the lilies of the field,” and receive instruction 
from them all. ‘ 

The family of spiders is a very large one, from the 
huge, poisonous tarantula down to the almost invisi- 


stick. Horfor-stricken, they hesitated. The negro lay 
calmly on the waves, and, in tones of confidence, told 
them it was their only hope; insisting that he would 


|e urged them to spring, and catch either end of the 





| they hesitated; but, gathering courage from his self- 
| possession, and realizing that it was their last moment, 
they tock the leap, and both succeeded in grasping the | 
stick. Turning quickly, to prevent their seizing him, 
the heroic fellow struck out, with strong muscles, for 
the land. The rapid current was well nigh resistiess; | 
but he wrest]<d manfully with his burden. The energy 
of despair kept them to their hold, and at length their 
feet touched bottom. Both ladies, with the clinging 
little one, were saved. Many witnessed this feat. It 
exhibited not only a cool, unparalleled bravery, but 
was wholly disinterested, as both ladies were strangers. 
It should be added that the boy left his own trunk, with 
his best clothing, and three hundred dollars in money, 
to sink with the wreck.—Rev. J. W. Alvord. 











VARIETY. 





“POOR MARY-ANN.” 





ble red speck—the red spider—that destroys our house 
plants. They have very different homes, spin their | 
webs in different ways and places, and yet have a com- 
mon nature. They all live on life, and are all Nimrods 
in their departments and fields of action. 

Between the lower and the upper Tupper’s Lake, in 
the State of New York, is a curious spider which 1 
have never seen anywhere else, and not knowing her | 
name, I have taken the liberty to call her Taz ANGEL | 
Spiper. She builds her nest up a few feet from the | 
ground, embowered or hung upon one or more bushes, 
It is in the shape and about the size of a small white 
bowl, or large coffee-cup, turned bottom side up—a 
perfect half-globe. It is woven very strong and thick, 
and I presume every drop of rain and dew rolls off 
from it. Up into this beautiful dome she goes, and her 
victims, as they rise up from the ground, without ex- 
pecting or suspecting a trap, fly directly into it. But 
they never come out again. Nota bone, skin, or any 
remnant tells their fate. And perbaps if the dome was 
seen from the ground, it looks so clear and transparent 
that the poor fly would never think of it as the house 
of the dead, from which none ever return. 

As I sat down to rest after a weary walk, with shoul- 
ders aching from carrying luggage through the forest, 
I watched one of these angels, in her high sphere, try- 
ing to entice a pretty green fly to come up and pay her 
a visit. The fly was in an idle mood, just prepared to | 
have temptation come upon her. I did not hear the | 
beginning of the conversation, but as near as I could 
understand, the following was its conclusion : 

“So you say,” said the fly, “‘you live up there simply | 
to make others happy.” 

“Truly, Miss Fly, it will take but a few words to 
make it all plain to a lady as intelligent and as accom- | 





plished as you are. You need not blush at what I say, ' 
for on hearing the buzz of your sea-green wings I, 
thought it was the sweetest music ever made. And 

when I gaze at the symmetry of your form, so exqui- | 
sitely moulded, and then look at my round, pea-like | 
shape, I blush and feel like hanging my head. To be | 
sure, as I sit up here in my sky-lighted palace, where I | 
can run, and dance, and in my poor way, sing, I am | 
perfectly happy. The rain never wets me, the sun 

never comes through to scorch me, and I have this half, 
of the world all to myself; only sometimes, [ confess, | 
I feel lonely, and want company.” | 


“Bat how, as you say, do you live to make others! would like to be, we should probably get what we 


happy, or did I misunderstand you ?” 

“Why, I was just coming to that. Don’t you see, my 
very dear friend, (you will pardon me if I am too fa- 
miliar, I couldn’t help it!) that when I have visitors 
come to see me I have nothing to do but to make them 
happy? I have eight legs, so that I can run fast to do 
their errands, and have eighteyes,so that I cansee every 
want; and here, under my silken canopy, a lady like 
yourself, for example, can sit and sing, and the echoes 
of her sweet voice fill my whole concave home with 
music! Here I have mirrors in which she can learn to 
move gracefully, soft couches on which she can rest, 
and a larder that is seldom empty. I do wish you 
would just fly up here and see for yourself, and give 
me the pleasure to welcome and embrace you! Iam 
sure you would say you never felt a warmer embrace !” 

Ah, flatterer! The poor little vain fly could not re- 
sist that invitation. She spread her shining wings, and 
slowly ascended up into the beautiful home. The an- 
gel met her, gave her one long embrace, I heard one 
shriek, and it was all over. In an instant she was 
dead ! - 

“Well, Mrs. Spider,” said I, “you have instructed 
me. I see how it is that human spiders weave their 
webs, in the shape of drinking-saloons, theatres, cir- 
cuses, and houses over whose door is written, ‘The 
dead are there,’ and invite the young to enter. They 
seem like angels, and these places the very delights of 
the earth. But O, the dead are there!” O child—boy, 
girl, young man, | beseech you to understand that all 
these places are made, like my spider’s beautiful dome, 
to catch, to hold and to destroy all that enter them. 
Beware; for that which Seems to have an angel’s name 
or form may be an angel of darkness! 


A NOBLE NEGRO Buy. 

Humanity is beautiful in people of every race and 
color, but mostso when joined with disinterested self- 
devotion and exibited by a mere boy whose social rank 
might have created hatred between himself and man- 
kind : 

The following incident in the fatal collision of the 
Niagara with the Postboy on the Mississippi, was re- 
lated to me by an eye-witness : 

The two steamers struck, and the Niagara immedi- 
ately careened and began to sink. The wildest conster- 
nation was at once universal. Ladies rushed to and fro 
with piercing screams, imploring the men to help them. 
But no means seemed at hand, and each sought his in- 
dividual rescue. 

At this fearful moment a negro boy—one of the crew 
—was seen quietly lashing a long and stout rope round 
his body, and at the other end tying a stick of wood in 
its centre. 

Instantly, with this apparatus, he threw himself into 
the river. Turning upon his back, the stick drifted to 
the rope’s end; and, calling upon two ladies, who stood 
on the edge of the boat—one with a child in her arms— 
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| merry frogs below. As he looked upon their shining 


\intoa train alone to go to London. 


| claimed, “This carriage is too heavy, it must be light- 





How well I can remember when I was a happy child, 

The spoiled and fondly tended one, the wayward and the wild! 
often loved to sport alone, and rear a gypsy home, 

And in the garden's silent depths at evening-tide to roam, 
Where hung laburnum’'s golden boughs amid the lilac trees; 

A forest to my fancy they—a storm each passing breeze. 


It was so sweet to hasten back to warmth, and love, and light, 

To hear the old familiar songs beside the warm hearth bright; © 

The tyrant clasped to tender hearts, and fondly clinuing there— 

A young bird in its parent nest, unknowing fear or care; 

And yet unbidden tears would come, with feelings vague and dim, 

warns knelt down each night to say the evening prayer and 
ymn, 


I feftred lest God should call them home, to leave the little child, 
Who often vexed and grieved them so by naughty ways and wild; 
Aud then from out the snowy couch I stealthily would creep 

To win another mother's smile ere | might sink in sleep— 
Another blessing softly breathed—all wayward deeds forgiven— 
And something sweetly whispered too about our going to heaven. 


They sang a song in those past times—“*Poor Mary-Ann” by 
n . 


me; 

“Be good,” they said, “or your sad fate will one day be the same.” 
Her loved ones died, and Mary Ann would ery in ahguish sore, 

* O! will they not return’—and shall | see them here no more?" 
Too keen such agony to bear, with wailings loud and dread 

I clung within the circling arms, and hid my throbbing head. 


Prophetic visions, fancies dim. prophetic loves and fears— 

The trembling child—the wer ping child—anticipating years: 

That sheltering nest is scattered now, the love-birds flown away, 

Yet distant notes can fancy trace at hush and close of day; 

Within each lonely wild wood glen beneath the azure heaven, 

The dead —the lost—are with me still—the suppliant kpeel forgiv- 
en. 
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A FABLE. 


A toad which had been hopping lazily about all day 
came at length to a deep spring. Crawling upon a 
stone overlooking the water, he saw the antics of the 


green and yellow coats and sprightly forms, and saw | 
the ease with which they leaped in and out of the wa- 
ter, toady became envious. As he looked upon him- 
self te saw his dull, knotty hide and clumsy body and 
limbs, and wished he was a frog. After becoming 
weary in bemoaning his sad lot, he crept under a plan- 
tain near by. In the morning a fearful noise awoke 
him. Peeping out from under his leafy roof, he saw 
to his horror some boys slaying and skinning the poor 
frogs. He kept close in his hiding place, until one of 
the boys, on leaving, by chance pushed him out with his 
foot. Toady shrugged up his back and closed his eyes, 
expecting his last hour was come, but the boys passed 
on, saying,— 

“Mr. Toad, if you were a frog we’d have your hind 
quarters too.” 

Toady crept once mvure upon his stone, and looked 
into the water. One frog only had escaped. “Mr. 
Frog,” said he, “how did you feel while your compan- 
ions were being killed ?” 

“I thought,” answered the frog, “it I were only a 
toad then | should not be killed!” 

The moral of this fable is, that if we were what we 


would not like.—Sun ‘ay School Advocate. 
——- ++ 
A STRANGE FELLOW PASSENGER. 


At Hanwell, England, recently, a young lady was put 
The English have 
cars on the railroads fitted to accommodate only a few 
passengers. As the train was on the point of starting a 
gentleman rushed up and got in. Shortly. after the 
train had started, the gentleman jumped up and ex- 


| ened,” and straightway his carpet bag disappeared out 
of the window. He sits still a few minutes, when he 
begins again, and this time his coat and waistcoat fol- 
| low his bag. After a while he said, “Let us pray for 
the Duke of Gloucester.” Down they go on their 
knees, the poor girl, only seventeen, too frightened to 
|do any thing but obey. When that was done they 
prayed for the Duke of York, and then for another—in 
| fact, through a whole string of dukes; then they sat 
' down, the young lady frightened out of hersenses. Af- 





ter a few minutes he began again: “It won't do; I 
| can’t stand it; the train is too heavy; either you or I 
| must get out; I don’t want to, so you must go.” The 


girl, in despair, says, “But we have not prayed for the | tongue, and speaks wicked things. Do you know him? 


| Duke of Northumberland.” “Ah, no more we have.” 
| Down they go on their knees, when luckily they stop- 
|ped at a station and the young lady called the guard, 
| when it was discovered that the gentleman was a luna- 
tic escaped from Hanwell. 
EN eae 


ESCAPE OF A PIRATE. 
| At a meeting recently held at St. Louis, for the pur- 


| pose of forming a historical society, the elders of the 
city related many reminiscences of the old times, among 
| which was the following story of the pirate Lafitte :— 


In those days there were three men in the village 
| who used to recount their adventures with the pirate as 
| members of his crew. They were once chased by an 
English man-of-war. Broadside after broadside was 
fired at the pursuer, every inch of canvas was spread to 
the wind, and every mancwuvre known to accomplished 
| seamen was executed in vain; the Englishman was fast 

overhauling them, and their shot and grape told fear- 
fully. Lafitte himself was wounded in the leg. He 
jumped into a barrel half full of flour to stanch the 
blood, and from that position waved his sword above 
his head in defiance, and in encouragement to his men. 








| Still the man-of-war was gaining on them, and pouring | 


storms of iron into them and their rigging. “ ‘Charge 
the guns with dollars and doubioons!” cried Lafitte, from 
the tlour-barrel; andin they went, for there were plenty 
'on board. The Englishman received the dose, and, 
amazed and confounded by the extreme novelty of the 
missiles, wore round, and quit the action. The pirate 
escaped. 
——_+or—__——_—-_ 
ELEPHANTINE PLAY. 


Two elephants, a male and a female, were shown in 
Paris, a few years since. These animals killed their 


keeper in a singular manner. The male seized him with | 


his trunk and threw him into the air; the female caught 
him as he fell, and threw him back again, and this 
game at ball was continued for a quarter of an hour. 
When assistance arrived, it was too late; every bone in 
the poor fellow’s body was broken. 








| 
| 


WOULD MAKE THEM GET UP EARLY. | 


| 


An old gentleman whorecently died in Liecester, Eng,, | 
bequeathed some property to his nephews on the fol- | 


|carry them safely to the shore. For another instant! lowing condition, designing to teach them a lesson on 
| the way to make a fortune: 


As my nephews are fond of indulging themselves in 
bed in the morning, I wish them to prove to the satis- 
faction of my executors that they have got out of bedin the 
morning, and either employed th lves in busi | 
or taken exercise in the open air from five to eight | 
o’clock in the morning from the 5th of April to the 10th | 
of Octcber, being three hours each day, and from seven | 
to nine o'clock in the morning from the 10th of October 
tothe 5th of April, being two hours every morniag. 
This is to be done for some years, during the first seven 
years to the satisfaction of my executors, who may ex- 
cuse them in case of illness, but the task must be made 
up when they are well, and if they will not do this they 
shall notreceive any share of my property. Temperance 
makes the faculties clear; and exercise can alone 
insure the fittest state for mental and bodily exertion. 








A SCENE ON THE PRAIRIES. 
A traveller crossing the Western plains sends the fol- 
lowing leaf from his diary : 


“To-day we passed a lame ox, turned adrift to shift 
for itself by some passing train. A floating bit of wood | 
in mid-ocean could hardly be more hopelessly lost. | 
Not far from the poor beast I discovered a large white 
wolf, frightened at our approach, sneaking off through | 
the grass. The rascal will be back soon, with a com- ! 
rade or two, and then woe hetide the poor ox. They’ll 
follow and harrass him for a time, to ascertain his speed 
and strength, and then, gradually getting bolder with | 
his heaviness, some of them will rash upon him in front, 
while others ham-string him from behind. and then 
there is a tearing of flesh, a snapping of wolfish jaws, a 
licking of bloody lips, and nothing will remain of the 
poor ox but bones to bleach and crumble in the deso- 
late prairie.” ~ ' 





————— 
VALUE OF THE SABBATH. 


A distinguished banker, charged with an immense 
amount of property during the great pecuniary pressure 
of 1836 and 1837, said, ‘I should have been a dead man 
had it not been for the Sabbath. Obliged to work from 
morning till night, through the whole week, 1 felt on 
Saturday afternoon as if I must have rest. It was like 
going into adense fog. Every thing looked dark and 
gloomy, as if nothing could be saved. I dismissed all 
and kept the Sabbath in the good old way. On Monday 
it was all bright sunshine. I could see through, and I 
got through. But had it not been for the Sabbath, I 
have no doubt I should have beer an the grave.” 


— 
+> 


AN OLD PUZZLE. 


Here is something worth studying which we find in 
an old paper. If any of our patrons can svlve it and tell 
the point, they are perfectly at liberty to do so, and we 
shall be happy to hear from them: 
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TRIFLES. 


Nothing is a trifle which is displeasing to our friend. 
If every body thought so, and acted upon the thought, 
there would not so often arise that dull, bad weather, 
those cloudy feelings, those little bitter disagreeables, 
by which married people, brothers and sisters, parents 
and children, by degrees embiiter one another's lives, 
and which create altogether that gray, heavy, oppres-. 
sive cloud, discomfort. By the side of the above motto 
we should inscribe on the tablets of home, Nothiug is 
insignificant which gives pleasure to our friend. Be- 
cause from this arises that bright, summer mild atmos- 
phere in the house which is called comfort. 


AN INDIGNANT YOUNG LADY. 


A young American lady, Miss F., of one of our subur- 
ban cities, was riding, in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, 
with the daughter of one of our officials, when a gentle- 
man drove past in plain equipage, and, recognizing the 
coat-of-arms on the carriage, supposing she was one of 
the family, bowed very graciously. The young lady, 
not recognizing the person, stared at him, and in much 
confusion and indignation, turned to her companion 
and said, “Did you see that impudent man bow to me ?” 
“O, yes! that was the emperor.” 








BEWARE OF HIM. 


Beware of whom? A dangerous companion. 
can’t walk; for he has no legs. 
for he has no arms. He can’t look at you; for he has 
no eyes. He can’t hear you; for he has no ears. 

But he can harm you, nevertheless; for he has a 


He 
He can’t seize you; 


I hope not. Shall I tell you his name? It is Bap 
Boox. Beware of him! 





MARVELLOUS. 


A thunderbolt from a perfectly cloudless sky struck 
a church and three dwelling houses at Rising Sun, Ind. 
afew days ago. It killed a girl outright and stripped 
all the clothing from a boy, whom, strange to say, it 
only stunned. A more remarkable electrical phenome- 
non has rarely occurred. 


———_ +o 


TO PRESERVE THE FLOWERS OF A 
BOUQUET. 

Let a spoonful of charcoal powder be added to the 
water, and the flowers will last as long as they would 
on the plant, without any need of changing the water, 
or taking any trouble at all. 





QUIET REBUKE. 


A good Quaker lady, after listening to the extrava- 
gant yarns ofa store keeper as long as her patience 
would allow, said to him. “Friend H., what a pity itis 
a sin to lie, when thee seem to think it is necessary to 
thy business.” 





A NEw and curions use of electricity is now made in 
the Paris sewers. There, as is well known, the rats 
swarm by millions. Wires one hundred metres long, 
insulated by glass feet from the ground, and connected 
with a strong galvanic battery, are spread through these 
subterranean walks. Little pieces of roast meat are at- 
tached to these wires at short distances, and the rats, by 
nibbling at the bait, bring down the galvanic shock with 
terrific power upon their bodies. Death is instantane- 
ous, pak the morsel moreover remains almost intact, 
ready to destroy other victims. 


Wr should we ask a sailor if there is a man in the 


GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRts» 





Oliver Optic’s Néw Books. 
Houta SRD Wabi, ore une Pot oP ata 
. e Young Pilot of Lake Champla: 
These two volumes complete $1 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.. -Price $1,25 each, 


Rich and Humble. Watch and Wait. Hope a 
In School and Out, Work and Win, : Hante and Wate 
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Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories, 
MAKING —_ 
The Soldier Boy Series. 8 
Three volumes, illustrated .....Price each $1,40, OLM 
Tae Soipter Bor, or Tom Somers in the Army, — 
Tux YOUNG LikUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) x3 =n 
“FIGHTING Jog,” (Sequel to above.) 
AND ' 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated..... -Price each $1,50, Fifty ye 
Tue SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy, A 
Tug YANKKE MipDpvy, (Sequel to above.) place of w 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) this period 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series, FB mP% and | 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1.25, world, it . 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor ana Proud fal island 
All Aboard, Try Ayain, Little by Little’ Then, as 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic, the domin 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; It was 8 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. ® that clima 
COMPRISING : where me 
1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. The Penile hee crowded 
8. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, U1. The Gold Thump fy affic in 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Vo-Somethiy These con 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. were also 
Young America Abroad. well as mi: 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First & lange 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely collected | 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. which too 
OvuTWARD Bound, or Young America Afloat. (Ready in ¥ 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, or Young America in Ireland aie The sla 
land. (neady in vec.) unhappy 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. chosen ou 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, solely witl 
NED NBVENS, THE NEWsboyY; or Street Scenes in Boston, 3am in the mal 
Kev. Henry Morgan. ILlustrated. Price $1,50, Very 1 
New Library .of Adventure. from the 1 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and gig WhO was i 
Six vols., illusurated. Each vol. $1,50. diers over 
COMPRISING: distant vi 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, istant vi 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot, J healthy 0 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. — . 
LITTLE PRUDY STORLES. Now complete. Six volumg, | 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75e. ers, Who t 
COMPRISING: The sal 
Little Prudy, Livtle Prudy’s Cousin Gra, fm great anil 
Littie Prudy’s Sister Susie, Little Prudy’s Story-Bovik, ner. 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple Atl t 
as 
Any Volume sold separately. ing Egyp 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any ti having so! 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. ward wha 
part of his 
LEE & SHEPARD, This wa 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, [& appearanc 
BOSTON. but that ir 
certain su 
EAT HEARTILY.—There are hundreds of people who do They wi 
dare to eat a hearty meal of victuals tor fear of the distress - 
effects that follow Coe's Dyspepsia Cuks will st6p it ins less, siler 
taneously. It has cured more cases of Dyspepsia than all showed th 
remedies combined. Take it freely 4nd you will be satis 
its merits. 4¢—lv fm all the inl 
tually sla 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS FOR CHILDREM® condemn« 
and sold. 
One of the most pleasing and useful Gifts for Winter isa Their b: 
Pretty Set of Furs, a differen 
or even a COLLAR or a MUFF; and at their diff 
E. R. Cleaveland & Co.’s Fur Store, young m: 
spondence’ 
No. 12 Tremont Row, Boston, payer 
may be found every desirable style, shade and size, adapted took som: 
the wants of all ages, from an infant to a young miss; and as mebene 
Prices are much Lower Very a 
than during the past year, all should have a nice set of Furs eyes of hi 
comfortable in cold weather. . suffering ; 
’ 
MERRY AND WISE pee 
’ _ Somethin 
A COMIC LITTLE MONTHLY; @ and the ji 
CONTAINS = of H 
and of n 
THE PHUNNIEST MATTER OUT, Clasped 
ALL FOR 15 CENTS A YEAR. her feeble 
Address Y haire 
Box 18, Station G, N.Y “ toe 
42—4w : yes had 
Ss erugl sunshine | 
gar ELEGANT ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRU SSELS knew tha 
PETINGS.—new and beautiful styles for the Autumn sale ID trafic of 
just opening by the New England Carpet Co. These a o 
having been just bought at the present advanced stateo - consent t 
season, will be sold to our customers for léss than wou unless th 
prices. New England Carpet Company, 75 ena made ser 
Boston. brance, 
AYER’S AGUE CURE, ge 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF BB i ~ 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent Lay ol ye 
Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache or B sons 6 d couple, cz 
ache and Bilious Fevers, indeed for the whole ¢ conseqn 
eases originating in biliary derangement, caused by sequer 
laria of miasmatic countries. tee that hi 
Fever and Ague is not the only consequence of the sh As usue 
tic poison. A great variety of disorders arise from | the child j 
tion, in malarious districts, among which niet , 1 
Rheumatism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Too rection of The Egy 
ache, Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Af ore 
Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Par ys ae YOUNg Cr 
Derangement of the Stomach, ail of which, baeocbe erie Might rid 
in this cause put on the intermittent type oF er and OM be 
cal. This “cure” expels the poison trom the W000 | rine design: 
cures them all alike. It is not only the most a the che" Capital 
ever discovered for this class of complaints, but cr fr Or 
est and moreover is perfectly safe. No harm ¢ iehy as if tenacity y 
its use, and the patient when cured is left as hea OM of 
had never had the disease. Can this be said of -— soe such vi 
for Chills and Fever? it is true of this, and its mpe imam theref, 
those afflicted with the complaint cannot be 
Socwels it a cure - grea and — “7 burden h 
lly said to be a certain remedy. On shor 
it is. not a . i ames to sell, because one bo a Id = 
whole neighbor! 4 ever we: 
pared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., ands) To an 
all Druggists. ‘ is 
of Cross! Xhauste, 
ga FINE CARPETS CHEAP.—100 pieces her ch 
the figaré child, 
Printed Brussels, a little defective in matching i the blo 
be sold for $1.25 per yard. This is decidedly er mp2 tink aias 
of carpets in the market. New England Carpet “wt ne: 
Hanover Street, Boston. Now, h 
Practise e: 
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gar FLOOR OIL CARPETS—Cheap—7 pieces . oO. 








moon ? 
Because he has been to see. 


per yard. Just received by the New England pe 
Hanover Street, Boston. 











